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were generally conducted through his father, who made
very fair terms for him, as things went then.

In April 1843 Modern Painters, vol. i., was published;
and it was soon the talk of the art-world. It was meant
to be audacious, and naturally created a storm. The free
criticisms of public favourites made an impression, not
because they were put into strong language, for the tone
of the press was stronger then than it is now, as a whole ;
but because they were backed up by illustration and argu-
ment It was evident that the author knew something of
his subject, even if he were all wrong in his conclusions.
He could not be neglected, though he might be protested
against, decried, controverted. Artists especially, who do
not usually see themselves as others see them, and are not
accustomed to think of themselves and their school as
mere dots and spangles in the perspective of history, could
not be entirely content to be classed as Turner's satellites.
Even the gentle Prout was indignant, not so much at the
" five strokes of a reed pen," but at the want of reverence
with which his masters and friends were treated. Harding
thought that his teaching ought to have been more fully
acknowledged. Turner was embarrassed at the greatness
thrust upon him. And while the book contained some-
thing that promised to suit every kind of reader, every one
found something to shock him. Critics were scandalised
at the depreciation of Claude ; the religious were outraged
at the comparison of Turner, in a passage omitted from
later editions, to the Angel of the Sun, in the Apocalypse.

But readers survive a few shocks; very literally, they
first endured, then pitied, then embraced: for the descrip-
tive passages were such as had never appeared before in
prose ; and the obvious usefulness of the analyses of natural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 the south. Jrlis. detailed pedigree is thick with
